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We believe that a reorganization of the system of caring for 
the children of the Stkte is desirable, and we intend to bring before 
the next legislature a bill similar to the Children's Bureau Bill 
introduced last winter. We therefore beg to call your attention 
to the accompanying statement. 
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conditions and of the changes which are still desirable, may 
be of value as leading the way toward future legislation. 
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THE PROPOSED 

State Children's Bureau. 



HOW SHALL THE CHILDREN OF THE 
STATE BE BEST CARED FOR? is a ques- 
tion that must appeal to all who have had ex- 
perience of such work. 

There are some, indeed many, among us who believe that 
the organization under which this work is carried on is 
radically defective. This is in no way to deny that much 
has been accomplished under the present system. Thanks 
to the devotion of the men and women who have been en- 
rolled among its workers, the State Charities of Massachu- 
setts have taken an honorable place among the enlightened 
movements of this century. In accomplishing this, no one 
individual and no one organization has the monopoly of 
merit. Many agencies have co-operated, and private citi- 
zens have joined hands with those in the official service of 
the State. 

But past achievements are most valuable when they lead 
the way to new advances. And some of those who have 
been most active in the work of the State for children, now 
believe that the next step forward involves a rad- 
ical reorganization of this department of the State 
Charities. 

To this end an Act Relative to Children in the Care of 
the State (Senate, No. 47) was introduced into last winter's 
legislature. Chapter 428 of the Acts of 1895 was the inade- 
quate outcome of this attempted reorganization. As this 
act, while it favorably modifies the old order, leaves its 
most serious defect untouched, an explanation of existing 
conditions and of the changes which are still desirable, may 
be of value as leading the way toward future legislation. 



THE CASE STATED. 

There are, in round numbers, 2,500 children in the care 
of the State, — children ranging in age from babies to boys 
and girls of twenty-one, and ranging in condition from in- 
nocents who have become dependent through misfortune, to 
young law-breakers committed to reform schools by the 
courts. 

Some 1,600 of these children, mostly of the indigent and 
neglected classes, are in the care of the State Board of Lu- 
nacy and Charity. Practically, all of these children are 
placed in private families. The most of them in the past at 
one time or another have been inmates of the recently abol- 
ished State Primary School. The remaining 900 State chil- 
dren are in the care of the Trustees of the Lyman and In- 
dustrial Schools (till recently known as the Trustees of the 
State Primary and Reform Schools). 350 of these children 
are inmates of the Lyman School for Boys at Westboro or 
the State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster; while 
some 550 others have been released on probation, but 
during minority are liable to recall to one or the other of 
those schools. 

{The duties of the Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial 
Schools relate solely to the children in their charge. The nu- 
merous and varied duties of the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity are given in the Appendix on p, 49. The bare enu- 
meration of them suggests the unwieldiness of the present sys- 
tem.) 

THE DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM ARE: — 

I. That the State Board of Lunacy and Charity has so 
many other duties that the children in its care do not receive 
the attention from the members of the Board that they need. 
(See p. 53, on which it is shown that the Committee of the 
Board which directs the care of these children dealt within one 



year with the cases of over 50,000 other persons^ and held 12 
meetings,) 

2. That the independent inspection and criticism of a 
supervisory board which is provided for all the charitable 
institutions of the State, and which is recognized as a valu- 
able stimulus and safeguard, is withheld from dependent 
and neglected children, since the board having them in 
charge is itself the supervisory board of the State.* 

3. That whereas the Board of State Charities, the official 
predecessor of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity, was 
originally t established as the supervisory board of the State, 
the latter Board has become so preponderatingly executive 
that its value as supervisor is seriously impaired. 

{Recent legislation^ by closing the State Primary School^ — an 
institution which formerly received large numbers of indigent 
and neglected children and of the milder cases of juvenile of- 
fenders^ — has thrown upon the Board of Lunacy and Charity 
the care of the children heretofore received there, thus heavily in- 
creasing its responsibilities. Many signs indicate that the Board 
desires still further to increase its responsibilities by seeking to 
establish an institution under its own direct control Already 
without specific authority of the legislature it has opened a 
Temporary Home at Arlington in which a small number of 
children are cared for while being fitted into places!) 

* Inspectors of bridges would not be allowed to be the builders of the bridges 
they were appointed to inspect. Any person owning stock in a railroad is by law 
forbidden to serve as railroad commissioner. There can be no independent judgment 
where the judge is, as in this instance, an interested party. 

t " One obvious intent of the legislature in creating this Board was to bring all 
the charities of the State under the supervision of one body, in the hope and with the 
purpose of having them all administered upon some general and uniform system, which 
should approve itself to the legislature and the community. In attempting to accomplish 
this object, it was supposed that a body of men selected by the Governor and Council, 
whose duty it should be to have all these various establishments under their personal 
observaiiofiy would be able, from time to time, to make such suggestions as would 
relieve the Governor and Council from a duty heretofore resting upon them, which from 
its nature could never be satisfactorily performed by a body having so many other and 
so diverse claims upon their time and attention." — Third Annual Report of the State 
Board of Charities., 1867, p. xix. 



TO CORRECT THE DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM, IT IS PROPOSED: — 

1. That the i,6oo children now in charge of the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity be placed in charge of a 
State Children's Bureau, the trustees of this Bureau to 
have no official duties except the care of children. 

2, That the work of this Children's Bureau be subject to 
the same independent inspection and supervision as is pro- 
vided for State charitable institutions ; namely, that of the 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

The creation of this Children's Bureau would in- 
volve no new machinery, but simply a transfer of 
existing machinery from the supervisory board to 
a special board similar to those already provided 
for the institutions of the State. 



HEARINGS ON THE CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU BILL. 

This measure was discussed before the Committee on 
Public Charitable Institutions in ten hearings, Hon. George 
S. Hale appearing as counsel for the petitioners, and Mr. 
Charles F. Donnelly, a member of the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity, opposing the bill. Considerable public 
interest was aroused, the hearings being well attended and 
being reported at length in some papers ; and many notices 
and editorial comments were elicited. 

Some of the arguments advanced by the petitioners will 
be found on pages 13-23 of this pamphlet. 

At the hearings no arguments were presented against the 
principle of the bill (see pp. 24-28). Instead of offering such 
arguments, the remonstrants claimed that in the past the 



Board of State Charities had initiated many reforms, a claim 
freely granted by the petitioners. They also offered expla- 
nations of a few of the defects instanced in the* present sys- 
tem, — explanations whose fallacies the petitioners had no 
opportunity to point out, but which might all be granted 
without in any respect affecting their arguments. 

As was repeatedly stated at the hearings by the peti- 
tioners and their witnesses, no attack was intended upon 
the members of the Board of Lunacy and Charity or upon 
its officers.* The criticism was aimed solely at the system. 

The petitioners simply claimed : — 

First, that the work of the Board for children fails to re- 
ceive the independent criticism of a supervisory board ; and, 
second, that it fails to receive such oversight from the Board 
itself as is essential to secure the well-being of the chil- 
dren. As trustees of institutions go about among the in- 
mates, observing for themselves how they fare, discussing 
the special needs of special cases with the officers in charge, 
observing the officers and their methods of dealing with their 
wards, so, the petitioners claimed, it is equally important that 
the members of a Board in charge of placed-out children should 
see something of these children in their places^ should observe 
whether or not they are frank and confidential with their 
care-takers or employers, whether or not the official visitor 
is welcomed as a friend, is expected to inquire as to the 
child's progress at school, how its evenings are passed, how 
it is clad, etc. Without such occasional inspection by the mem- 
bers of the Boards they can have no adequate knowledge whether 
their wards are faring well or ill. If it is essential that trus- 
tees should personally inspect the institutions in their care, 
and that a board of independent critics should inspect be- 
sides, why, it was asked, is it not equally imperative that 
placed-out children should be surrounded by equal safeguards ? 

No answer was given to this question. The need of care- 
ful supervision in such work was never once denied, yet it 

* Before the bill was introduced into the legislature, it had been presented to the 
Board in the hope that they should unite with the petitioners in recommending it. 
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was never claimed that any member of the Board of Lunacy 
and Charity had direct relations with any of its children or 
with their visitors. On the contrary, it appeared that the 
Board relied for information regarding the children chiefly 
upon a superintendent who himself saw little of the chil- 
dren, but who relied for his information chiefly upon a 
deputy, — an excellent one, be it said, — this deputy, how- 
ever, relying in turn largely upon the reports and other in- 
formation of subordinate officers. 

Under this system the official visitor is all that 
comes between the child and possible neglect or 
abuse. If this visitor is efficient, all may go well ; 
but, if the visitor is inefficient, — and no board is 
infallible in its choice of officers, — a child may be 
wronged for months or years, and no one find it out. 

The evidence offered by the petitioners and substantially 
admitted by the witnesses of the Board, regarding the insuffi- 
cient schooling of its wards illustrated this point, since it 
showed that neither the members of the Board nor their su- 
perintendent knew, nor apparently had ever inquired, whether 
their little wards were properly schooled or not. And, if 
unaware of their condition regarding schooling, can 
the Board be sure as to their general physical and 
moral condition? (Seep, 13.) 

This remoteness of the Board from the children 
would seem to be inevitable under the present 
system, unless, indeed, the Board should improp- 
erly neglect its other official duties. 



SCHOOLING OF BOYS 

Placed out from the State Primary School at 

MONSON, AND VISITED BY THE StATE BoARD OF 

Lunacy and Charity. 



This matter of schooling is important as an indication of the 
workings of the present system. The unsatisfactory state of 
things which a little investigation brought to light, joined to the 
ignorance of the Board upon the matter previous to the hear- 
ings, are striking evidences of the faults in the system claimed 
by the petitioners, 

INVESTIGATION BY PETITIONERS. 

Owing to a letter from an agent of the State Board of 
Education suggesting that there was ground for complaint 
as to the schooling of children placed out from the State 
Primary School, the trustees of that institution last January 
undertook the following investigation : they directed Mr. 
Walter A. Wheeler, the superintendent of the Primary 
School, to make a list of boys placed out to earn their 
living between the ages of ten and fourteen, choosing 
widely scattered localities, and taking all the names of 
Primary School boys, so far as they could be ascertained,* 
who were located in those districts, and to make inquiry 
from the school registers as to the amount of schooling 
received by each while in that school district. 

Inquiry was thus made concerning loi cases, or 96 indi- 
viduals. Of these, 4 were later found to be 14 years old 

* It was impossible to get a complete list of boys in the various localities, as reloca- 
tions of placed-out boys are usually not reported at the Primary School. When the 
trustees applied at the office of the Board of Lunacy and Charity for a list of State boys 
in the selected towns, it was refused. 
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when placed, and 2 to be boarders, — the inquiry was made 
only as to children who were self-supporting, — thus reducing 
the list to 95 cases, or 90 individuals.* 55 of them had 
been in place from one to over three years, 35 for from six 
months to one year, and 6 for from seven weeks to six 
months. 

The statistics thus gathered were submitted by Mr. 
Wheeler at the hearings in tabulated form. All the facts, 
so far as they were known, were given in the tables ; and 
blanks were left where no data had been ascertained. Be- 
fore the remonstrants opened their case, Mr. Wheeler made 
a few corrections in the original list- The corrected statis- 
tics showed that, out of the whole 96 cases, only 7 had had 
full or approximately fuUt schooling; that some dozen of 
those in place a year or more had been to school from 
twelve to twenty weeks; that some half-dozen of those in 
place a year or more had been to school from four to eight 
weeks; and that the large majority had had schooling at 
the rate of from eight to twelve weeks a year. 16 boys had 
not been to school at all, but only one of these had been in 
place a full year. 

INSUFFICIENT SCHOOLING ADMITTED. 

The agents of the Board, in their testimony on this matter, 
fully admitted these facts ; J and only one error was shown 
in the statistics submitted by Mr. Wheeler, — namely, that 

* As the inquiry was directed to the amount of schooling received while a boy was 
in a specified place, those who were placed more than once were counted as difEerent 
cases. 

t A boy who had begun school in the September term, if he attended with mod- 
erate regularity, was counted as receiving approximately full time, though the required 
30 weeks would not be completed till the spring. 

X That 10 or 20 weeks' schooling is all that the boys usually get after they are eleven 
or twelve was most explicitly stated in the testimonials from school committees which 
were submitted in evidence by the Board. One of these certificates, it is true, spoke of 
the school attendance of State wards as exemplary; but that was in a locality where 
all but one 0/ the State children were boarders, whereas Mr, Wheeler^ s inquiry was 
purposely limited to children who earned their support. 
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of a boy who had not attended school in the town where he 
was placed, but had done so for a part of the winter term 
in another town. Of several other cases it was claimed 
that the visitor understood, or knew, that they had at- 
tended school a greater length of time than appeared on the 
school register. But in these cases, of course, the register 
must be taken as superior evidence. 

Much time was devoted by the Board to testimony on this 
subject (see pp. 25, 27); and the explanation of sickness of- 
fered for a few cases, or of disregard of instructions on the 
part of the employer for a few others, should very properly 
be accepted. The excuse that boys were not schooled because 
they ran away should not be so readily accepted, since it 
was not claimed that there had not been neglect in putting 
them at school before they ran away. While the claim that 
boys were undesirable, though frequently advanced, should 
not be admitted as good reason for depriving them of school- 
ing, though it might naturally be regarded as such by disap- 
pointed employers. 

But these explanations, whether good or bad, do not touch 
the main facts ; namely, (i) that the winter term, or at most 
two terms, was apparently all that the visitor usually expected 
the boys to have, and sometimes all that he arranged for them 
to have, and (2) that the Board had itself no knowledge, 
previous to the hearing, as to the facts of the case. 

No regard appears to have been paid to the fact that 30 
weeks' schooling a year is required by law for every child 
between the ages of ten and fourteen. (Chapter 384 of the 
Acts of 1890.) 

Here are samples of a few of the worst cases, of which no 
legitimate explanation was offered by the Board : — 

F. H., placed out at ten years of age, was in one school 
district for three whole school years. The first year he at- 
tended school 25 days, the second year 49^ days, the third 
year 435^ days. Was in the First Reader when he went out; 
and when returned to the Primary School, three years later, at 
the age of thirteen, he was just beginning the Second Reader, 
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C. S., aged thirteen when placed, went to school 79J days 
during the better part of two winters, and was tardy 66 
times. During the hearings he was removed from his 
place because of complaint that he was abused. 

F. D., aged eleven, in one place since July, 1892, attended 
34J days, 39i days, and 25 days during three successive 
years. 

E. H. K., aged eleven when placed, did not go to school 
at all the first year, and the second year went only 17 weeks. 

H. G., placed out at age of eleven, very backward, just 
learning to read, attended school to weeks in 1893 and 12 
weeks in 1894. Now^ at the age of thirteen^ can barely read or 
write. 

E. F., nearly thirteen when placed, very backward, during 
an entire school year attended only 22 days. Was sick for 
3 or 4 weeks. 

J. M. C.,' aged twelve when placed, during an entire school 
year attended only 19 days. 

D. S., aged twelve, was in one place for nearly two years 
(with an interval of six weeks), and attended school only 
22 days. 

R. C, aged ten when placed, went to school only 8 weeks 
in 1893 and the same in 1894. 

F. C, aged ten when placed, and very backward. The 
first year's register is lost, the second year he attended 
school only 45 days, the next year about 20 weeks. 

And so on of many other cases. 

Of the claims advanced by Mr. Wrightington that the 
school law does not apply to these children because they had 
been in an institution, and that the schooling of the whole of 
them^ taken together^ was sufficient on the average (see p. 25), 
the former does not seem to us a logical conclusion, while 
the latter could hardly have been brought forward seriously ; 
nor was any evidence adduced to show that the Board had 
adopted or even discussed either of these views as a part of 
its plan in caring for these children. 
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SCHOOLING ONLY A SAMPLE. 

In taking the school statistics, few of the children were 
seen, and no attempt was made to inquire as to their condi- 
tion in other respects ; but enough was seen and heard to 
indicate that schooling is not the only matter in which many 
of these child-wards of the State are wronged. In one case 
(which came to the knowledge of the petitioners after the 
hearings had closed) of a boy placed in a wretched shanty 
with a foul-mouthed woman, declared by a member of the 
school committee in the presence of witnesses to have lately 
served her time in jail, a report on file at the State Board's 
office under date of Dec. 21, 1894, reads, "All right." If 
this boy's condition was "all right," what, it may be won- 
dered, would the visitor call " all wrong " ? 



TESTIMONY OF PETITIONERS. 

The following are extracts * from the testimony before the 
Committee on Public Charitable Institutions : — 

Testimony of Mr. A. W. Edson, 

AGENT OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

" While engaged in my official duties in visiting the Worces- 
ter and Hampden County schools, I also inspected the reg- 
istry of the schools, to see something about the attendance. 
My attention had been called time and time again to the 
fact that the State wards are not at all prompt and regular 
in attendance. And I have found considerable fault in 
reference to the matter, but I have no authority. In the 
cities where truant officers are employed who devote all 
their time to it, the truant laws are ptetty well enforced ; but 

* Compiled from stenographical notes, taken at the hearings, by Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows. 
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in the country towns they are not well enforced. The 
officer is a man engaged in other lines of work. He may 
be called upon once in a while to do his duty, but the local 
sentiment naturally is opposed to enforcing a truant law 
because of the hard feeling which may come of it. My 
thought is that in some way, when these wards are farmed 
out, so to speak, there should be a distinct and positive 
understanding that they must be in school for thirty weeks 
in the year, and that a record should be made and a report 
frequently sent, so that we may know whether the people are 
complying with this requirement or not. If such a record is 
not made, I feel that there is a mistake Somewhere." 



Testimony of Mr. Walter A. Wheeler, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF STATE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

" A few weeks ago I started out to make an investigation 
as to the school attendance of loo boys who had been placed 
out. I did not confine these investigations to any one locality. 
They are not confined to one group of towns, nor to one 
State. A part of the boys are in Vermont, a part in Con- 
necticut, a part in Massachusetts, some even under the 
shadow of Amherst College. . . .* 

" In making these statistics, I felt that it would be unjust 
to take the case of any child who had been sent at any time, 
excepting during the term of school. If I came to such 
a case, I passed it by. In all the towns except two they 
had 30 or more weeks of school a year. In one it was 24 
weeks, and in the other 28 weeks. 

" I have secured my facts by going to the school commit- 
tees and seeing the school registers. I have authority that 

*The percentages in which Mr. Wheeler summarized his statistics are omitted^ 
as the analysis of schooling on pp. 9, 10 is more thorough and intelligible. In Mr. 
Wheeler's statement of the per cent, of children who, according to the local records,, 
had had *' full schooling," " no schooling,^' or less than that required by law, the 
schooling received by the child in that given place was alone considered, and not that 
which he may have received in a previous or a subsequent place. This was clearly- 
apparent to any one who examined the table. 
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cannot be gone behind. I have samples of letters which I 
have received from school committee men. Several have 
said to me : ^ I am glad something is going to be done about 
this lack of attendance of scholars, I think it is high time.^ 
All the school committees with whom I have spoken have 
said that this thing ought to be looked into. One letter 
I received from a* man in Connecticut, a member of the 
House of Representatives. A boy thirteen years old was 
placed in Connecticut. The register indicates that he has 
had but i6^ days of schooling in the year 1893-94. He was 
placed out in June, 1893. Jle should have had four whole 
terms of school, as he has had 4^ weeks of school time; but he 
only had 16J days. Another man [a school superintendent 
who visited a party who during several years past has had 
boys from the Primary School] writes that he will have the 
matter looked into. • The man with whom the boy was 
placed, he says, did not know that the boy was expected to 
be sent to school; 'but he knows it now,' the letter con- 
tinues, *and he will be prosecuted unless the boy attends 
school regularly.' He also writes to me, not knowing the 
circumstances of the case : * If you have no agent here to 
look after the welfare of these or other boys, I wish you 
would give me a list of them ; and I will see that they are 
in school 30 weeks a year.' The school committee man 
says : * I did not know you had children here. The enu- 
meration is taken the first of May; and the children live 
over the mountain, and no one knows they are here.' 

" In most of those towns where little children are boarded 
by the State, I have found that they are going to school. 
Perhaps three or four would live in one house and they 
would all be in school. These boarded children are all 
under ten. After a child reaches the dead-line of ten, then 
payment of board ceases ; and the teachers tell me as long 
as they can work they will not be sent to school. In the 
winter, when they cannot work, they let them go. 

" I have great personal regard for the men looking after 
the children, but they cannot do everything. When a man 
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has a territory including the whole State of Vermont and the 
southern part of New Hampshire and all the western part 
of Massachusetts, he cannot do the work as it should be 
done. I do not blame the man : I blame the system ; and I 
plead for the children. I ask not to give them privileges^ but 
to give them their rights^ — their right to go to school 30 weeks 
in a year, 

" I want to say one thing more. I am myself a superin- 
tendent of an institution. I am supposed to look after every 
officer of my own School every day. Once in two weeks 
one or more of the trustees visits the institution to look it 
over. They see how the boys are clothed and fed and taken 
care of. They visit the schools, and look after the instruc- 
tion. Then I am visited every month by the inspector of 
institutions, an officer under the State Board. He inspects 
the entire institution, and makes a report. Then I am 
visited by members of the State Board. Further, I am 
visited by your honorable committee, who look round the 
institution. Lastly, I am visited by the Governor and 
Council; and that does not mean nothing, either. The 
last time the Governor came he talked about various feat- 
ures connected with the institution, and suggested this and 
that arrangement of things. So I am supervised in a public 
institution ; and any one can go into that institution any 
day except Sundays, and look round for himself, and see 
how it is carried on. But here is a boy over beyond the hill 
in that remote valley, fifteen miles from the railroad, where 
it will cost $4 or $5 to visit him \ and he has no inspection. 

" In making this investigation, I did not see many of the 
children.* I had only one thing in mind, to ascertain about 
the school attendance. I collected my statistics from the 
school committees and school registers. If I were guardian 
of a child, I should consider it my duty to know whether 
that child was in school or not." 

* It was charged against Mr. Wheeler that he did not present mitigating facts as 
excuses for non*attendance. He did, whenever he knew them; but, in the nature of the 
circumstances, he more often had no chance to learn them. In one case, where several 
weeks were lost because the school-house burned down, Mr. Wheeler counted the boy as 
receiving approximately full schooling. 
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Testimony of Mr. M. H. Walker, 

CHAIRMAN OF TRUSTEES OF THE STATE PRIMARY AND REFORM 
SCHOOLS. 

"The State Board has authority and duty to overlook 
our work. We work under them, we believe in them, we 
heartily agree that it is important and wise and necessary 
to have supervision of an upper board over our work. But, 
having so much other work to do, it is a matter of impossi- 
bility for the State Board to give very much attention to the 
children in its care. In the very nature of things they are 
obliged to turn the children over to their agents. The chil- 
dren are put out in places at from ten to fourteen years of 
age. How can a child, from ten to fourteen, who must earn 
his own support, spend thirty* weeks in school.? The reason 
people take these children is to get service cheaply, that is 
all. They do not take them to do missionary work. It 
seems to us that the State Board, if they had watched the 
working of this plan, would long ago have discovered that it 
is an impossibility to secure the child all the rights that be- 
long to him." 

Testimony of Mr. Joseph Lee. 

[Mr. Lee prepared the Exhibit of Massachusetts Charities for the World's Fair, 
and in so doing made a careful study of the charities of the State, both public and 
private.] 

" It may be claimed that certain members of the State 
Board give their sole time to this work for the children. 
If so, I claim that they have no right to do so, as they are 
appointed for the general work of a board which has many 
other important duties. . . . Really, the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity should guide the policy of Massa- 
chusetts in regard to the care of the poor. . . . 

" I do not want to argue the advantages of supervision, 

* Until within a few months the State Board of Lunacy and Charity has insisted that 
every placed-out child over ten should be self-supporting. 
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because it is assumed in the whole organization of the chari- 
ties of this and of many other States. Mr. Amos Warner, in 
his recent book, says that supervisory boards have two great 
duties, — to prevent abuses, and to defend institutions when 
unjustly attacked. A board of trustees will work better 
if its work is to be appreciated by some one who under- 
stands it. 

" Now, the same board cannot both administer and criti- 
cise the administration of their own or the joint administra- 
tion of another board. Their duties as judges must interfere 
with their work as administrators, and their work as adminis- 
trators impairs seriously their work as judges. It is not the 
fault of the State Board that this should be so : it is the 
fault of the law. I am a great believer in the fair-minded- 
ness of Harvard men, but I should not advocate a Harvard 
man as umpire of a Springfield game / ^^ 



Testimony of Miss A. P. Rogers. 

[Miss A. P. Rogers was a member of the Visiting Committee to the Public Institu- 
tions of Boston appointed by the mayor in 1892 to make a special report on those institu- 
tions, has been an Overseer of the Poor since 1891, has been for several years a manager 
of the Children's Aid Society, and in former years helped to organize the auxiliary 
visitors of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. Few people in the State have had 
larger experience in charitable work.] 

"The more care and thought expended upon the children- 
who are placed out, the better men and women they make. 
If a special board should be chosen for the special reason 
that it knows about children and is to be responsible for 
looking after them, that being its only responsibility, it must 
do the work better than a board of about the same size 
that should have infinitely more responsibilities. The great 
danger is that the children should not have enough super- 
vision. Placing-out is the best way of caring for children, 
but the best way only if there be enough supervision. Without 
it, it may be even the worst way. Children left in neglect and 
uncared for may be worse off in a private family than in 
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an institution. It is simply a question of taking the time 
to do that one thing well, — to do it with as much thought 
as possible." 



Testimony of Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, 

SECRETARY OF CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY, BOSTON. 

" For eight years I have been engaged in the placing-out 
work, which brings me close to the subject under discus- 
sion. ... I am surprised that this reform had not been 
brought forward before. The character and extent of the 
work naturally call for a separate organization. The care 
of the insane and the care of dependent children are widely 
contrasted. I do not see how any sane man could expect 
the members of the State Board to cover these different 
fields adequately. I should think it would be just as sen- 
sible to give the State Board executive control of the 
School for the Feeble-minded, the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, or the Stale Prison, as to leave the executive 
control of this vast placing-out agency in iheir hands,, 
which is the largest block of work in the State. It is a 
tremendous piece of work. In these days we are recog- 
nizing the necessity of specialization. The Trustees of the 
State Primary and Reform Schools have placed the Lancas- 
ter School for Girls and the Lyman School for Boys in the 
front rank of reform schools of the world. Why? Simply 
because a handful of intelligent and earnest people have beery 
trying to work out special problems relating to the training of 
juvenile offenders. Placing-out work in Massachusetts does 
not take any such rank. You do not get light from the 
State Board's experience on the best methods of placing^ 
out, the best methods of investigating families, questions 
of payment of board, and questions of supervision. You do 
not look to them for information. I do not say this to their 
discredit. It is the fault of the system. 

"Nineteen or twenty States have State Boards.. It is 
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recognized that their function is to supervise, to inspect the 
work done in the State ; and it is recognized that the mo- 
ment you give them executive authority you destroy in so 
far their function.* The position of Massachusetts in this 
respect is anomalous." 

Testimony of Mr. William P. Fowler, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS OF THE POOR OF BOSTON. 

" We all know that the tendency of the age is to specialize, 
and I see no place where this tendency could be better ex- 
erted than in a matter of this kind. . . . There is no respon- 
sibility so grave as that of caring for children and looking 
out for their future; and I think it would be much better 
in every way if that matter could be left entirely to the 
charge of a board, which should be suita-bly supervised by 
the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. That is the matter 
in a nutshell, as it lies in my mind. 

" I understand that the new plan will entail no additional 
expense." 

Testimony of Mrs. Glendower Evans, 

TRUSTEE OF THE STATE PRIMARY AND REFORM SCHOOLS. 

"To speak once more of supervision, the supervision by 
the State Board of the various institutions is presumably 
unbiassed, — certainly, they have no interest in over-praising 
them. But, when they come to criticise their own work, they 
are necessarily partisan. They can't help that, — it is simply 
human nature. I know that I am a partisan when I talk 
about the Lyman School ; for, if that school is a failure, then 
so much of my life is a failure, and I should not think of 
asking any one to believe that I could judge it impartially. 

* Four States have central Boards of Control, with purely executive functions. In 
all the other cases the central board is supervisory, and has few or no executive functions. 
No board combines the two as does the State Board of Lunacy and Charity of Massa- 
chusetts. (See ** Opinions from Conferences of Charity and Correction," p. 33.) 
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And so with the State Board regarding their work. But, 
surely, it is improper that the same Board should be a judge 
and a party to the case. Holding a judicial relation to the 
Lyman School, it is improper that they should act as visitors 
to the placed-out boys. If differences of opinion occur 
between us and them, — and, with our divergent views as to 
the proper management of the boys, rubs can hardly help 
occurring, — it must unconsciously prejudice us in their eyes, 
and so warp their judgment of the school. 

" On the other hand, the work of the Board for children 
certainly suffers from its combination with other duties. 
The State Board is doing for its children the same kind of 
work that we trustees are doing, but it works at the range 
of miles : we are in touch with the children. They do it at 
a distance : we do it close by. The Board receives in the 
course of a year twenty thousand minor reports ; and, though, 
no doubt, these are properly handled in the offices where 
they are received, it is impossible for the Board to deal 
with these in detail, or to give the peculiar consideration 
to individual cases that might come if the children whose 
cases have to be considered were seen in person. This 
branch of the work, as I see it, bears the mark of too little 
knowledge of concrete facts and conditions, of being done 
too much by proxy and at arm's length. Any criticism that 
I make is a criticism of the system, not of the individuals. 
It is as if the trustees of the Lyman School should never 
visit the institution, but should simply confer with the 
superintendent in Boston, the superintendent himself living 
in Boston, and trusting the management of the school 
wholly to subordinate officers. No one would think that 
right. Yet that is the State Board's system of caring for 
its placed-out children. These children are wholly depend- 
ent on the discretion and fidelity of their visitor. The 
visitor is the one and only human being who comes between 
a placed-out child and possible neglect and abuse. Last 
autumn I passed two days visiting the little boarded chil- 
dren in company with the State Board's agents, and I was 
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tnuch struck by one thing I heard. I had asked the visitor 
how she could be sure the children were well cared for ; and 
she had answered that it was very difficult to know, that it 
was a mere case of watching and watching and using judg- 
ment. And then she told me about two of her little wards 
whom she had suspected were underfed ; and, after remov- 
ing them from their place, there was reason to believe that 
they had been badly used. In this case the visitor was no 
way in fault, since she had detected and righted the wrong, 
if it had happened, however, that she had been unobservant 
or careless, those little children might have been starved 
and misused for years. Now, the question I raise is, Does 
the State Board itself know whether its visitors are careful 
or careless in their work? I know of my own knowledge 
that some half a dozen of their agents are excellent. I 
know that from my knowledge of them personally. But 
I believe that the members of the Board do not know 
which of its agents are good and which are — well, less 
good. They cannot know this because they have so little 
contact with the subordinate agents and do not see them in 
their work. 

Testimony of Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, 

TRUSTEE OF THE STATE PRIMARY AND REFORM SCHOOLS. 

" At the Conference of Charities and Correction held in 
Baltimore in 1890 they were discussing what the duties of 
3. State Board should be. Some one said it should be 
wholly supervisory. I asked, * Who will take charge of the 
children who do not get into institutions ? ' Some one sug- 
gested that there should be a separate board for these 
children. I went down to a sectional meeting on the care 
of children, and wrote out a plan very much like this, and 
handed it to the chairman of the Committee (on the Child 
Problem in Cities), who happened to be Mr. C. W. Birtwell. 
Afterward I worked over this plan with Mrs. Evans, and by 
<iegrees we formulated what seemed to me an ideal plan : 
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namely, a Board of Trustees of equal standing with our 
Board of Trustees, the peers of our Board, with whom we 
could discuss these questions ; that this Board of Trustees, 
having no other duties, should be within easy reach of their 
officers, with whom they should confer; that they should 
make the acquaintance with the children's faces in their 
homes before they were brought into court; that they 
should make acquaintance with them at the court by attend- 
ing the trials, — not every trustee, nor every time, but that 
there should be nothing to prevent ; that they should make 
the acquaintance of the farmers in their neighborhood, with 
the committee men of the town, keeping constant com- 
munication between the town and themselves ; that they 
should also do a great deal of looking at records and watch- 
ing, just as we do with our children in the schools. That 
would be the work that a Children's Bureau could do." 

As an illustration of the danger of trusting children 
wholly to visitors who are in no way supervised, Dr. 
Charles P. Worcester, a trustee of the State Primary 
and Reform Schools, stated that in the course of the in- 
vestigation of school attendance the. trustees had learned 
that one of the agents of the State Board, when visiting 
children in a remote town almost eight months before, had 
indulged in a drunken debauch. This affair was widely 
known, and had created considerable indignation in the 
community in which it occurred, so that any one connected 
with the children who had visited the town could hardly 
have failed to hear about it. Only those who have to do 
with these children can fully appreciate the gravity of such 
an offence, since the visiting agent must be the children's 
best friend, — their moral adviser and guide. It was men- 
tioned at these hearings only because it indicates the un- 
satisfactory condition of this work of visitation under the 
present system, since the Board remained in entire igno- 
rance of the unfortunate occurrence until informed of it 
by the trustees. Under a board which, like the proposed 
Bureau, could give its personal attention to this work, such 
an occurrence would be much less likely ; and the supervi- 
sory inspection of the Board of Lunacy and Charity provided 
for in the bill would be an additional and much needed 
safeguard. 
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It is seen that the ten witnesses on behalf of the petition- 
ers were : Mr. A. W. Edson, Agent of State Board of Edu- 
cation ; Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, Secretary of Children's 
Aid Society ; Mr. Joseph Lee, Secretary of Commission in 
preparing the Exhibit of Charities of Massachusetts for the 
World's Fair; Mr. William P. Fowler and Miss A. P. 
Rogers, Overseers of the Poor of Boston; Mr. M. H. 
Walker, Dr. Charles P. Worcester, Miss Elizabeth C. Put- 
nam, and Mrs. Glendower Evans, Trustees of the State 
Primary and Reform Schools ; and Mr. Walter A. Wheeler, 
Superintendent of State Primary School. All of these were 
persons having special knowledge of the subject on which 
they testified, and none of them had any pecuniary interest 
in the matter under discussion.* 



TESTIMONY OF REMONSTRANTS. 

Of the seven witnesses for the remonstrants,t five were 
employees of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity (all 
from the department of Indoor Poor), and two were Over- 
seers of the Poor from neighboring towns. No member of 
the Board offered testimony. The names and official titles 
of these seven witnesses were : Mr. S. C. Wrightington, 
Superintendent of Indoor Poor; Dr. Joshua F. Lewis, 
Deputy Superintendent Central Division ; Miss Bertha W. 
Jacobs, Deputy Superintendent Department of Visitation ; 
Mr. Charles K. Morton, Visitor; Mr. Frederick G. South- 
mayd. Visitor; Mr. F. B. Gardiner, Overseer of the Poor, 
Brockton; and Mr. H. M. Hartshorne, Overseer of the 
Poor of Maiden. 



Testimony of Mr. S. C. Wrightington, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF INDOOR POOR OF THE STATE BOARD OF LUNACY 
AND CHARITY. 

" The work of this department of visitation is in the hands 
of the Superintendent of Indoor Poor. The superintendent 

*The superintendent of the State Primary School, far from having a pecuniary in- 
terest in the bill, could only expect to lose his place, should it become law. 

t There were besides two gentlemen who testified as to the character of an officer. 
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is responsible for all sins of omission and commission in 
that department. His assistant has more personal contact 
with the individual cases than himself ; but the Board sup- 
poses that he knows sufficient in regard to all of them to be 
able to intelligently decide what shall be done with and for 
them, and to report to the Board from time to time his 
advice as to what disposition shall be made of them. There 
are at present under the Board eighty auxiliary visitors, six 
paid women and ten paid men, who report monthly con- 
cerning their work. These reports are read by the deputy 
superintendent, and any matter that calls for my attention 
is referred to me. . . . 

"Now, as to the amount of schooling that the children 
receive after they are placed out. If I have any under- 
standing of the Massachusetts statutes, it is perfectly clear 
that, when a child goes from the Primary School, if he had 
received an elementary education there, it was not intended 
that his employer should be compelled to send that child to 
school in accordance with the school law. The school law 
was made for average children under average circumstances, 
for the children who go from the freedom of the play-room 
to the restraints of the school-room. Our children go from 
the restraints of the school-room to the freedom of the 
family, and the position is exactly reversed. If the child 
goes out of the State Primary School having received an 
elementary education, it is not compulsory on the party 
receiving him that he shall be governed by the law which 
requires in other cases attendance at school thirty weeks in 
the year. 

"Out of the 95 boys in Mr. Wheeler's list, 53 received 
more schooling annually* than the law of 1890 requires, 
and 42 received less. But taking the 95 together-, and com- 
puting on the one hand the time they had been in charge of the 
Board and on the other the time they had been in school, and 

*This counts in the schooling received while the children were in the Primary School, 
and assumes that the inmates of that institution are schooled fifty weeks a year. As a 
matter of fact, children in that institution receive the equivalent of not more than thirty 
weeks' schooling a year. 
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fixing the amount of the percentage required by the law for 
compulsory education at 50 per cent,^ all the children, taken 
TOGETHER, hid been in the school more than the time re- 
quired by the law of 1890 ; and the average attendance of 
the whole 95 during the time they had been in school was 
55.2 per cent., when the law required but twenty-eight weeks 
in the year, or 54 per cent." . 

Under cross-examination Mr. Wrightington said : — 
" I am not in the habit of inquiring whether reports 
upon the children cont^iin specific reports with reference to 
the schooling of the children placed out. I have never ex- 
amined the books to ascertain whether these children had 
received thirty weeks' schooling in the year, because I have 
never believed that it was the law of the land that they 
should." 

Mr. Wrightington devoted much of his testimony to the 
history of the State Board. Also, he urged the inexpediency 
of intrusting to an inexperienced board a work already 
satisfactorily performed. In answer to estimates of the 
petitioners claiming that under the proposed system the 
cost need not be increased, he presented counter-estimates, 
figuring a hugely increased cost, — estimates based chieHy 
upon the assumption that the unjcreated Bureau would con- 
sider it necessary to visit children much oftener than he 
thought necessary. 

The testimony of Dr. Lewis, of Mr. Morton, and of Mr. 
Southmayd, related wholly to the schooling of placed-out 
boys. 

Dr. Lewis testified that he had recently investigated the 
schooling of 95 boys who were over fourteen years old, of 
whom 87 had attended school since they were fourteen, from 
four to one hundred weeks.* 

Mr. Morton and Mr. Southmayd testified concerning the 
schooling of the boys named in Mr. Wheeler's list. The 
apparent disagreement between their figures and those 
presented by Mr. Wheeler turned out, under cross-examina- 

* Perhaps one of the boys referred to by Dr. Lewis may have been F. G., a boy 
whom Mr. Wheeler saw while making his school statistics. Three years ago this boy 
was placed out at the age of fourteen. The second year he was out he went to school 
nine weeks; and the other two years he did not go at all, though he was so backward 
that he was in the lowest primary grade. 
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tion, to be no disagreement at all, since the opposite parties, 
it was found, were talking about totally different things. 
This because the visitors in each case gave the total school- 
ing received during three years (if the child had been so 
long in the State's care), whether during that time a boy had 
been in the Primary School or in one or in several places ; 
while Mr. Wheeler, gathering his information for the most 
part from school registers, and knowing the whereabouts of 
boys only as they went to places direct from the Primary 
School, reported only the schooling which each boy had re- 
ceived during a specified time* and while in a specified place. 
This was clearly indicated in the list, A further source of ap- 
parent discrepancy was that Mr. Wheeler, before the remon- 
strants had opened their case, had offered certain corrections 
of his original list; and, by arrangement of counsel, these 
corrections were made privately to Mr. Wrightington. But 
these corrections were not furnished by Mr, Wrightington to 
his agents^ though they offered testimony on the matter a full 
week later. And, again, the visitors in several instances 
counted in the schooling received by boys since Mr. Wheeler 
had taken his statistics. 

This difference as to the subject-matter under discussion 
led to much confusion. A careful comparison of Mr. 
Wheeler's list with the statements of the visitors shows, as 
was stated on page lo, that Mr. Wheeler's statistics were 
extraordinarily accurate. 

Mr. Morton testified in detail concerning 34 of the boys 
on Mr. Wheeler's list. He claimed full schooling for only 
two of these, in that agreeing with Mr. Wheeler. The other 
32 boys he acknowledged had not had the schooling re- 
quired by law. In several cases he conceded that he had 
arranged with the employer not to send the boy to school 
till winter. For a few cases he offered explanations that 
should very properly be accepted ; but for over two-thirds 
of those whom he acknowledged fell jjhort — and some of 
them very short — of the requirements of the law, no ade- 
quate explanations were offered. 

It is impossible to give the details of this testimony, which 
occupied many hours, and which is unintelligible except 
as it is compared item by item with Mr. Wheeler's list (and 

* In several instances, owing to inability to get at the school register, the statistics 
are incomplete. But, where this occurred, it was indicated on the list, a blank being ex- 
plained to mean " no data." Further, a key was given to both the Committee and to 
Mr. Wrightington, explaming that blank spaces were not referred to in totals. 
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its corrections). But the statement concerning schooling 
on pages 9-12 is believed to be a fair summary of the total 
facts. 

It need only be added that Mr. Morton and Mr. South- 
mayd incidentally mentioned cases of boys under their care 
who were receiving full schooling, and who were not on Mr. 
Wheeler's list, — probably because they had not recently 
been placed out from the Primary School.* 

Miss Bertha W. Jacobs, deputy superintendent of Indoor 
Poor for the Department of Visitation, stated briefly in 
answer to questions that all the reports relative to children 
over three were read by her, matters of importance being 
called by her to Mr. Wrightington's attention ; also that 
Mrs. Codman and Mrs. Richardson, of the Board of Lunacy 
and Charity, were in the habit of conferring with her when- 
ever they called at the State House. 

Mr. F. B. Gardiner and Mr. M. H. Hartshorne, Overseers 
of the Poor of Brockton and of Maiden, each testified that 
they were members of the Relief Association, that the pro- 
posed Children's Bureau had been discussed at several meet- 
ings of this association, and that it had not met with ap- 
proval. " On general principles," Mr. Gardiner had said, 
" we are opposed to the creation of any more boards or com- 
missions to have charge of the charitable work of the Slate. 
We do not want them for the insane or any one else. We 
believe that instead of extension there should be centraliza- 
tion. We want to reduce rather than extend. The present 
State Board is amply able to take care of all these matters. 
We would abolish all the boards of trustees, and bring the 
responsibility directly on the State Board. That is practi- 
cally our unanimous belief." Mr. Hartshorne said that this 
was the almost unanimous opinion of the association. 

It does not appear that any of the foregoing testimony of 
the remonstrants, except possibly that of Mr. Gardiner and 
Mr. Hartshorne, is relevant to the question as to whether or 
not the present system of caring for the State children is the 
best that an enlightened community can devise. 

*As the list of State children in these localities had been refused the trustees, Mr. 
Wheeler only had the names and whereabouts of those who had been placed in these 
towns direct irom the Primary School. 



STATEMENT BY MR. ARTHUR LYMAN. 



"The bill * Relative to the Children in the Care of the 
State * (Senate, No. 47) was drawn very largely by me; to 
this extent I acted as attorney for the trustees of the State 
Primary and Reform Schools who supported the bill, and to 
this extent my statement may be prejudiced. In the hear- 
ings, however, I took ntf part as attorney, although I at- 
tended them and heard all the evidence. My knowledge 
is not from practical experience, but from my study of the 
statutes, and from people who are interested in the matter. 

"The first nine sections of the bill provide for the creation 
of a Board of Trustees to take complete charge of all the 
children now in the charge of the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity. Most of the duties of the State Board in taking 
charge of and caring for children are transferred to this new 
Board by the amendments in Section 18, and so are not de- 
scribed specifically in the bill itself. The statutes are very 
complicated, but a statement can easily be made sufficiently 
accurate to enable one to understand the principles of the 
proposed legislation. 

"Under present laws the more unmanageable boys and 
girls are committed by the courts to the Reform Schools (at 
Westboro and at Lancaster). Children who are technically, 
but not morally criminal, are committed to the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity, and cared for at the Primary School 
at Monson or boarded out. Children who are likely to go 
astray by the neglect or wickedness of their parents are com- 
mitted to the State Board of Lunacy and Charity, and have 
been heretofore mostly placed in families. In addition to 
these children the State Board receives neglected and poor 
infants and children in need of immediate relief and without 
settlement, and cares for them all by boarding them out. 
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This statement is, of course, a rough one ; for exact state- 
ment, see statutes. The State Board of Lunacy and Charity 
has also the supervision of all the State charitable work ; 
and it has the judicial power of transfer from one institution 
to another, the supervision of baby boarding-houses, certain 
supervisory duties over the poor in cities and towns, and a 
multitude of other matters which are described at length in 
the Board's reports and on page 5 1 of this pamphlet. The 
principle of former legislation in Massachusetts, and the 
best system according to the highest authorities in charitable 
matters, is to have a judicial supervisory board inspecting 
the work of the persons or institutions having the executive 
management of charities. In the present instance the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity has supervision of the execu- 
tive work of the trustees of the Primary and Reform Schools, 
but nobody has supervision over the executive work of the 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

** Sections 12 to 14 of the bill deal wholly with the reform 
school children, and their important features were enacted. 

" I do not propose to discuss the comparative merits of the 
system proposed and of the system, or chaos, as it is ; for that 
has been done by persons who speak with more authority. 
At the hearings those- who favored the bill went into their 
reasons for believing it was a good bill, and that the chil- 
dren would get great moral benefit from the close interest 
and care of , the new trustees who had no other duties. 
When the State Board of Lunacy and Charity put in their 
evidence, it appeared clearly that, in addition to all his 
other duties, Mr. Wrightington, the agent of the State Board, 
had almost sole charge of all the children in the care of the 
Board and of all the agents who look after them. Each 
child was treated by the Board as a * case.* The personal 
relation of the intelligent men and women on the Board with 
the individual children was nowhere to be found. This was 
a very striking thing to me ; for, with all I knew about the 
matter, I had no idea that there was one bureau headed by 
one man, knowing, say, 1,600 children by their book num- 
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bers and by their reports. Yet not a word was said by the 
State Board in defence of this condition of things. 

" I expected, when the hearings began, that the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity, the supervisory board of the State, 
the Supreme Judicial Board, one might €all it, would treat 
this move for a change in the system of caring for these 
children — introduced as it was by people whom they knew 
to be earnest, unselfish, charitable workers — in a perfectly 
fair judicial spirit. I expected an interesting and valuable 
discussion of the principles involved. I am mortified to say 
that the highest charitable authority in this State gave no 
single word to the discussion of the principles involved, but 
treated the whole matter almost as a piece of impertinence 
on our part, and confined their evidence to the glories of the 
State Board and an attempt to explain some specific in- 
stances where the schooling of the children had been in- 
sufficient, etc. 

" Surely, this was not the way to treat a subject of so much 
importance to this Commonwealth as the reformation and 
preservation of the characters of children in danger. Surely, 
the work of these earnest people should have been recog- 
nized as at least worthy of discussion. Can it be that in 
this free State we have any board or authority so autocratic 
that it can meet earnest, intelligent criticism of its methods 
without a word of argument, but simply by the fiat of its 
own unsupported authority? 

" The bill was drawn solely for. the purpose of caring better 
for the children. It was drawn and supported from no per- 
sonal interest. It was drawn to put the whole executive 
duties in regard to these children into the hands of the 
new trustees, and to leave with the State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity every judicial power which it now has and all 
the powers which involve questions arising between different 
charitable institutions. 

" I believe that the State Board has made a mistake in not 
itself bringing forward a bill to relieve it of executive work, 
and so allowing it time to make a study of charitable prob- 
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lems. Its position would then be felt to be a judicial one, 
and far higher than as the head of a system of departments 
managed by officials. To supervise and advise with wisdom 
the trustees of the State institutions, requires at least as great 
a knowledge of the needs of those institutions as the trustees 
themselves have. For it must be remembered that these 
trustees are people of education, intelligence, and devotion, 
and, like the State Board, serve without pay. If the present 
supervision is without suggestiveness, if it is without friendly 
relations with the various boards, the opportunity of the. 
State Board to lead in legislation and to get the highest repu- 
tation for itself and for Massachusetts is being wasted." 



OPINIONS FROM NATIONAL CON- 

FERENCES OF CHARITIES 

AND CORRECTION. 



THE FUNCTION OF STATE BOARDS OF 
CHARITIES. 



General R. Brinkerhoff, President of the Board of 
State Charities of Ohio. — " I have been a member of that 
Board for twelve years. . . . We have no executive power. 
The moment you impose executive power you lose influ- 
ence." — Proceedings for 1890, p. 410. 

Hon. Oscar Craig, President of the Board of State 
Charities of New York. — "In general, our powers are 
simply supervisory. I agree with the recommendation that 
State Boards have few, if any, executive functions." — Pro- 
ceedings for 1890, p. 413. 

Frederick H. Wines, Secretary of the State Board of 
Charities of Illinois. — " An unbroken chain of State Boards 
of Public Charities now stretches its length from Massachu- 
setts to South Dakota. . . . The relation of a State Board 
of Public Charities to the government in all its branches, 
legislative, executive, and judicial, is that of a counsellor. 
... Its work may be divided, broadly, into two branches, 
namely : firsts giving advice ; and, second^ qualifying itself to 
give advice, , . , Its functions as an advisory board will be 
impaired by conferring upon it executive power.^^ * — Proceedings 
for 1890, p. 69. 

*The Italics in this and in other quotations are ours. 
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Mr. Alexander Johnson, ex-Secretary Board of State 
Charities of Indiana, Superintendent of Indiana School for 
Feeble-minded Youth. — " The State Board of Indiana exer- 
cises a function I do not think could be exercised by a 
board of control, — a sort of judicial function. ... I do 
not see how a board of control could exercise that function, 
because the persons whose work would have to be corrected 
are the creation of that board, and would have to be re- 
moved fey that board. . . . The board of control itself might 
require inspection, ^«/ // could not inspect and exercise over- 
sight over itself to the acceptability of the general public r — 
Proceedings for 1894, p. 286. 

Levi L. Barbour, President State Board of Charities of 
Michigan. — " Those in charge of institutions never have and 
never will report their own faults and failures. They seldom 
report any untoward influences that magnify the evils they 
are called upon to amend, unless there is supervision and 
liability to criticism." — Proceedings for 1894, p. 13. 

Philip Garrett, ex-President of the Board of State 
Charities of Pennsylvania. — " How can they [a board of 
control] supervise themselves ? . . . It is out of the question 
for them to do it. . . . The duty of inspection differs from 
the duty of administration as the duty of the lawyer differs 
from that of judge,^^ — Proceedings for 1895 (still in MS.). 

Many similar quotations could be given, the consensus 
of opinion on this subject, as expressed at the Conferences, 
being very great. 



EXTRACTS 
FROM THE CLOSING ARGUMENT 

OF 

HON. GEO. S. HALE. 

Delivered March 22, 1895, ^^ ^ Hearing before the Committee on Public 

Charitable Institutions on the Bill to create a 

State Children's Bureau. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee^ — As to 
the importance of this work, I call your attention to a 
declaration made by a "Commission Appointed by the 
Governor to Inquire into the Expediency of Revising the 
System of Administration of the Public Charities of the 
Commonwealth"* in 1877, ^^^ ^o ^^ reasons given for 
some of the changes suggested. The commissioners say 
(p. 21): "We think there is no subject relating to our 
public charities of greater importance than the care of 
children, and particularly that class of children who, through 
the misfortune of birth or other circumstances, have become 
dependent upon the State. The care received by these 
while young and inmates of the several institutions deter- 
mines their future character and usefulness to the State and 
society. // seems to us that all the children should be under 
the control of one boards who should make the subject a specialty^ 
giving their best thoughts and their time to the moral and social 
elevation of all under their care,^* And again (p. 23) : . . . 
" The Board of State Charities has the control of most of 
the children in the institution [the State Primary School], 

* Public Document, No. 38. 
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and in this respect it seems to be managed by two separate 
boards. . . . Therefore, we recommend that the duties now 
vested by law in the Visiting Agent be vested in the Board 
of Trustees " [of the three State schools]. 

This report is signed by three gentlemen whose names 
are sufficient to commend it to you, — Mr. J. Putnam Brad- 
lee, Dr. John E. Tyler, and Mr. Estes Howe. The diffi- 
culty that they recognized in regard to the care of the State 
children is the same that we now recognize, and the remedy 
that they recommended was in principle the same as ours. 
The bill they submitted to the legislature, entitled "An 
Act relating to State Charities and Corrections," provides : 
" Section lo. The government of the State Reform School 
at Westboro, the State Industrial School at Lancaster, and 
the State Primary School at Monson, shall be vested in a 
board of seven trustees," and " Section i8. The said board 
of trustees . . . shall succeed to the custody and care of all 
persons * heretofore committed to the Board of State Chari- 
ties. . . . They shall . . . have all the powers and privileges 
heretofore held or exercised by said board in the custody 
and care of said children. They . . . shall have all the 
powers and privileges of the Visiting Agency." . . . 

This bill went to the House and to the Senate (Journal, 
1878, p. 54s), it passed House and Senate, and came back 
to the House with amendments, and there failed to pass by 
a vote of 96 to 103. Among those who voted for it were 
such men as F. W. Bird, J. Q. A. Brackett, A. E. Pillsbury 
C. J. Prescott, Eben Stone, and C. J. Noyes. I cannot 
enumerate the ninety-six ; but I wish you to remember and 
consider that these men supported this plan, that their opin- 
ions were expressed in its favor, and that these sections of 
the bill were adopted and approved by the legislature, so far 
as I know, without a dissenting voice. 

I say that this bill of 1878 was the same in principle as 
that now proposed, because both measures provide that chil- 

* These " persons'' were children committed to Board of State Charities under Sec- 
tion 10 of Chapter 359 of the Acts of 1870 and subsequent acts. 
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dren the care of whom was then and is now divided be- 
tween two boards, one of which had and has many other 
duties, should be placed in the care of a single board, which 
should have no other duties.* 

In ^commenting upon this plan of the Commission of 1877 
and the attempted legislation of 1878, the Secretary of the 
Board of State Charities says (Fifteenth Report of Board of 
State Charities, 1878, p. 81): — 

..." The general propositions respecting the State 
Schools seemed to me sound. They ought to be under a 
single mixed board of men and women, and the Visiting 
Agent is the natural and proper executive officer of such a 
board." . . . 

I need not dwell on the grave importance of the subject, 
the taking care of the children of the State ; but I wish to 
call your attention to the fact that it is conceded by all that 
there is nothing of greater importance than the close, habit- 
ual, and vigilant supervision of placed-out children. In 
1884 the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, of 
which Mr. Charles F. Donnelly and Mrs. Clara T. Leonard 
were members, declared (Sixth Annual Report, p. cxlii) : . . . 
" It must never be forgotten that success [in placing out] 
depends on conscientious and judicious supervision. The 
system is capable of abuse. Homes must be selected with 
care, and visitation must be efficient, or a great sacrifice of 
child life and happiness will ensue." Now, we plan an 
arrangement by which not only should a paid visitor attend 
to these children, but by which the Board itself, a board of 
five or more if you please, intelligent, refined, cultivated 
women or men, like those who sit upon ajl these boards 
now, might have personal relations with the children. 

Look at the position of one of these boys, such as Mr. 
Wheeler found in his investigation of the schooling. He is 

♦The only difference between the bill of 1878 and that proposed to-day is that now, 
owing to increase in numbers, we recommend dividing the State children into two groiu)S, 
— the reform school children in one, the dependent and neglected children in the other, — 
and providing a separate board for each ; but, so far as individual children are concerned, 
they would be cared for by but one board. 
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in unlooked-for corners, he carries the water, cuts the wood, 
cleans the cow, without anybody from day to day to be 
interested in him except his employer, — not a bad man per- 
haps, but without especial interest in the boy. . . . 

No evidence has been produced to show that a single 
child was ever seen by a single member of the Board. It 
is not claimed that anything is done except by the excellent 
services of paid visitors and the auxiliary women. Nor is 
it pretended that anything is done in the way of friendly 
personal intercourse with the children by the members of the 
Board. . . . 

We say that such personal contact is not accomplished and 
cannot be accomplished under the present system. We say 
that these ladies and gentlemen have too much to do to give 
these children and the agents who visit them the attention 
they need. . . . 

I now propose to consider certain things of great im- 
portance. 

First, with regard to insufficient schooling. No substantial 
corrections have been made in the list we furnished. Mr. 
Wrightington has tried to meet the facts presented by Mr. 
Wheeler by a most extraordinary proposition. He says, "If 
John has two warm coats and William has none, that is 
equivalent to one warm coat for each boy." He takes all 
the boys, and adds them up, and divides the number of 
weeks' schooling by the number of boys ; and that furnishes 
the average. Jimmy had ten weeks' schooling, and Johnny 
had one ; that is, there were five and a half weeks' schooling 
for each boy. That is the extraordinary manner in which 
the excellent man connected with the State Board gets his 
average. David has twenty good meals, and William has 
ten, so each had fifteen. 

But there is evidence on the matter of schooling which is 
of great importance and decisive, and which you, as officials 
charged with the investigation of all these matters, are bound 
to consider. I refer to the testimony of Mr. Edson, an offi- 
cial of the State, an agent of the Board of Education. 
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I have not heard any personal attack on him. It has not 
been necessary to take any trouble to hunt this evidence up, 
and spread it before the community. Mr. Edson says (see 
p. 13) that time and time again his attention has been called 
to the insufficient schooling of the children in the care of 
the State. 

Did the State Board of Lunacy and Charity never know 
that the representative of the State Board of Education, 
charged with the enforcement of the law in regard to the 
schooling of children, and in regard to this class of children 
to whom education is of ten times the importance that it is 
to the farmer's boy, found considerable fault in this matter ? 
The farmer's boy has his father and his mother and his 
brothers and sisters. He has a hundred things to help him ; 
and we may hope that he has schooling, too. But these 
poor children of the State have not these advantages, and it 
is doubly the duty of Mr. Edson and of the State Board to 
see that the law is enforced. 

Such a system of report as Mr. Edson wants is illustrated 
by the admirable Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 
From its report we read : " Every child in a boarding-home 
is required to attend school regularly and without intermis- 
sion, and also church and Sunday-school ; and a system of 
supervision has been established through school-teachers 
and pastors, by which monthly and quarterly reports are 
forwarded to the society of the child's attendance and 
progress." (Report, 1893, p. 13.) 

Long ago a circular was sent out by the Board of State 
Charities containing similar inquiries ; * but Mr. Wrighting- 
ton, who superseded the superintendent of the Visiting 
Agency, is unable to show anything of the kind with refer- 
ence to the schooling which the law requires. 

Look at the remarkable and extraordinary certificates 
which have been presented here from persons in different 
towns. I ask you how they happen to be so similar in sub- 

* Fourth Annual Report of Board of State Charities, p. 150. Here are some of the 
questions to be filled out in the circular: Attendance at school? Studies pursued? 
Progress in studies ? Evenings, — how spent ? 
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stance. Perhaps you can guess how so many certificates 
solicited by the officer of the State Board are so similar. 
Almost uniformly, they say that the children under the care 
of the State Board have the average privileges that the 
farmers' children have, and Mr. Edson tells us what their 
average privileges are. They go on to tell you that they do 
not give their own children the average privileges; they 
do not conform to the law. Here is one from Williams- 
town, — a conspicuous town, wealthy and intelligent; and 
here is a list of three boys for two years — making six 
cases — who have had, in four cases, less than half the 
schooling required by law, and no inquiry made and no ex- 
planation given. If the list presented by Mr. Wheeler was 
an indictment, as it was said to be by Mr. Donnelly, it is an 
indictment that is sustained by the highest evidence and 
by their own admission and testimony! 

/ did not use the word "indictment." I ask no censure. 
But I ask that the "indictment" may lead you to an ap- 
preciation of the importance of this subject, — the impor- 
tance to the child and to the State. 

I do not condemn. I excuse rather. I say that the 
Board had to attend to other matters which it considered 
more important. And, under the present system, there 
never will be proper attention paid to those special duties 
unless other duties are neglected. 

When there was a visiting agent who was independent of 
the State Board, there was full criticism, although he was 
one of the best agents we have ever had. But this State 
Board criticised him here, and it criticised him there.* I do 

♦Eleventh Report of Board of State Charities, 1873-74, pp. Ixiii-lxv, Ixviii, Ixxii, 
Ixxiv, Ixxx, 19, s* 

On p. Ixxi we read, — 

. . . "With all its beneficent results — and the Visiting Agency has been, beyond a 
doubt, a very useful branch of our charitable system — it has had the effect (which too often 
follows a vigorous centralization of power and responsibility) to weaken and partially 
paralyze the efforts formerly made at the different establishments in the same work of 
providing good homes for children/* 

And again on p. Ixxxiv, — 

" Voted, . . . That the Visiting Agent be required, whenever notice of an application 
is received from any State institution for investigation by him of the propriety thereof, as 
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not mean to say unjustly, but their criticisms showed that 
they were looking after him. Since the Visiting Agency 
passed into their control, how much have they gone into 
details ? 

It appears by the testimony of Mr. Wrightington himself 
that it takes half his time to attend to these 2,000 * children, 
while half his time is given to the insane and the paupers. 
Half his time ! Has not the time come that some other pro- 
vision should be made for the care of these 2,000 children to 
whom he gives half his time ? And the Board, he says, ac- 
cepts his declarations on everything, that he alone is respon- 
sible, that, in effect, ke is the Board ! I do not mean to say 
that he does not make a good Board ; but he declares that 
they accept his declarations, and he does not remember that 
any examinations have been made. Everything seems to 
show that there should be some supervision somewhere ; that 
there should be sonaebody devoted to this work for children ; 
that that somebody should be criticised, and criticised pretty 
sharply. I do not say how often or to what extent. . . . 

There are some things that I do not propose to consider. 
I cannot pause to take your time or my own to meet the 
erroneous statements that have been made. I have had no 
opportunity for rebuttal, but I file a generaF denial. . . . 

A great deal has been said about the expense, but that is 
disposed of by what Mr. Wrightington has said, that the ex- 
pense for the work, if it is conducted in the same way, — that 
is, to the same extent and the same amount as now, — will 
not be increased. He figures that it will cost $85,000 ; and 
he makes up the most of that amount by assuming that the 

provided by section four, chapter three hundred and fifty-nine, of the Acts of 1870, to 
file his report in writing with such institution at the earliest possible date after such 
notice is received, noi exceeding two weeks from the day of mailing such notices^ 

How little the Board of Lunacy and Charity has itself lived up to this requirement 
may be learned from the records of the Lyman School. These show that during a con- 
secutive period from Nov. 11, 1893, to April la, 1894, out of 33 places of which in- 
vestigations were asked by the school, reports were received on only 6 in less than two 
weeks ^ while there was a delay of from four to over ten weeks in one-half of the cases. 

*In addition to the 1,600 in the care of the Board, there are over 500 placed-out 
reform children subject to visitation of Mr. Wrightington 's department. 
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proposed Bureau will pay $72,000 for visiting, — a purely 
fanciful assumption. He also figures on the assumption that 
the State Board have within two or three weeks decided 
upon doing away with the State Primary School, and that the 
$30,000, the estimate for which they approved in December, 
will be only partly spent. He says also that the Board is 
going — we say without any reason, without any authority of 
law, and, I was about to say, beyond all law — and has al- 
ready begun — to establish one or more receiving houses, 
which are not specified in their estimates. The Board has 
issued its orders that the children should be removed from 
the State Primary School, for which three months ago it 
made an estimate of $30,000. That is the position it 
stands in. 

The expenses under a different board need not be any 
larger for doing the same work. Either the visitation now is 
insufficient^ and the expenses are not what they ought to be, or it 
is sufficient. In the latter case there would be no additional cost. 
In the former case whoever has the work in charge would 
be bound in the performance of their duty to ask for an in- 
crease. But that increase must come through the legislature. 
There can be no increase which it does not approve. . . . 

Talk about consolidation, — you might as well talk of con- 
solidating a bank and a post-office ! You might as well 
consolidate the Children's Bureau with the Lunatic Asylum 
at Worcester ! It is impossible to do a good work with any 
such consolidation. . . . 

Who appears to oppose this bill? No one, except the 
paid officials, Mr. Donnelly, of the State Board, and two 
Overseers of the Poor. With that exception no one appears 
here, not a single person except the counsel and officials of 
the Board. 

But that is not the only thing. Not a member of the 
Board itself has offered to you an opinion or a statement. 
You have heard such men as Mr. J. R. Leeson, recently a 
member of the Governor's Council. You know the frank 
and positive recommendations he gave. You heard Mr. 
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Birtwell. You heard Miss Rogers, who was appointed by 
the mayor in 1892 a visitor to the public institutions of 
Boston, who is a manager of the Children's Aid Society, who 
has had experience in visitation of this class of children, 
besides being for four years an Overseer of the Poor of 
Boston. You heard Mr. Fowler, Chairman of the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor of Boston and Director of the Associ- 
ated Charities as well. You have the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the State Board itself in former days. You have the 
opinion of those commissioners appointed by the governor 
in 1877, who speak to you from their graves, making their 
declaration of their belief in the wisdom of a change similar 
to that recommended in this bill. All these have been in 
our favor, but our opponents have not even asked any one 
to come from their own Board. . . . 

To sum up, nothing is so important as the care of the chil- 
dren, the 2,000 children to whom their superintendent gives 
half his time ! We say that this work requires close special 
and personal supervision. No one doubts that. . . . 

It is constantly increasing. It is our duty to have it in- 
crease. It is the most important thing in the whole range 
of charities. It can be best done by a board that has no 
other duties. We do not ask that it be done by these 
trustees of the schools ; for we believe that it is best to make 
one board for the children of the reform schools, and 
another for the dependent children. But there should not 
be a criss-cross system. The child should not be tossed 
about as at present, like a shuttlecock, from one Board to 
another. 



COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 



This topic of the care of the State's children aroused a 
notable public interest, and called forth voluminous publica- 
tions in the press. The Springfield Republican * and all the 
leading Boston dailies gave editorials in support of the 
bill. The Herald gave no less than five. There were in- 
numerable letters from correspondents printed, and the 
hearings were reported more or less at length. 

So far as is known, the only utterances in the press in 
favor of the present system were a letter signed " C. T. L." 
(presumably Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Springfield), in the 
Republican^ one signed W. (said to be by Mr. John D. Wells, 
clerk of the Board of Lunacy and Charity), in the Tran- 
script^ an interview in the Boston Herald by Mr. S. C. 
Wrightington, and a letter by the same in the Springfield 
Union, The replies called forth by these have remained un- 
answered. 

The following cuttings indicate the tenor of the editorial 
comments of the press : — 



" Springfield Republican." 

Editorial^ April 13, 1895. 

. . . The work of the State Board at present is far from 
satisfactory. The account Superintendent Wheeler of the 
Monson Primary School gave of the absolute failure of the 
State Board to enforce the conditions of schooling on their 
charges showed incontestably that the present supervision of 
the State Board is defective, and the testimony of Mr. 
Wrightington confirmed and intensified this conviction. . . . 

. . . He himself was the most damaging witness for the 
Board whose agent he is. 

*The Springfield Republican advocated a modified form of the bill, whereby all 
the children of the. State should be placed under the Trustees of the State Primary 
and Reform Schools. 
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"The Boston Herald."* 

Editorial, March 19, 1895. 

It is to be regretted that the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity has seen fit to antagonize the proposition to create 
what is termed a State Children's Bureau. 

The only ground for opposing this change is the official 
sensitiveness of certain members of the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity, who think that such a change may be 
construed as a reflection upon their official efficiency. But 
this reflection is not made. What is objected to is the sys- 
tem, but not the individuals ; and it will be an instance of 
good human intentions wofully perverted if, in this question 
of charitable administration, the future happiness and moral 
welfare of many hundreds of young children are ignored or 
brushed aside as a small matter, simply because two or 
three personally estimable individuals do not wish to have 
a method adopted that might seem by implication to reflect 
upon their good judgment. 

"The Boston Journal." 

Editorial f March 19, 1895. 

The bill for the establishment of a State Children's Bureau 
. . . aims to terminate certain administrative conditions 
which are' anomalous and cumbrous, and to substitute a 
simpler and more natural system. . . . 

How this curious system grew up it is not necessary to in- 
quire j but the practical working of it is that the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity, whose functions in other directions 
are largely judicial and supervisory, actually becomes, so far 
as the child wards of the State are concerned, a department 
of administration which, alone of all, escapes any external 
supervision. One result is that the oversight over the chil- 
dren who are placed out in families is of necessity carried on 

*The Herald %9iSt no less than five editorials, besides printing numerous letters on 
this subject and reporting the hearings more or less at length. 
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in an inadequate way, and a considerable number of the chil- 
dren in question are not receiving the schooling which they 
should have. . . . 

"Boston Evening Transcript." 

Editorial, April 13, 1895. 

. . . The very excellent work done by the trustees of the 
State schools, the close contact which they have had with the 
children under their care, and the disinterestedness which 
they have put into their work (since there is no opportunity 
for any personal emolument), should make our citizens give 
particular heed to their endeavor that a bureau similar to 
themselves shall be established for the children, who are at 
present wards of the State without a special board to care 
for them. 

Yet, strangely enough, the State Board of Lunacy and 
Charity has opposed this appeal, and has felt that its preroga- 
tives were being infringed. Why should this Board care to 
step down from its higher position as a judicial and supervi- 
sory body to having direct executive charge of these unfortu- 
nate children, when in the other departments of the State's 
charitable work it is felt to be wise that there shall be sepa- 
rate Boards of Trustees ? And why should the State Board, 
which has its hand full with its own duties to perform, stand 
in the way of having its own load lightened and a uniform 
system established ? 

"Boston Daily Advertiser." 

Editorial, March 15, 1895. 
SHOULD REFORM HALT? 

... At the hearing on Wednesday Mr. C. F. Donnelly 
gave a graphic sketch of the reforms brought about in this 
State through the influence of the State Board of Lunacy 
and Charity. He claimed that its history had been a his- 
tory of progress, that in its early days it had initiated many 
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reforms, and that in the long course of its existence, since 
its organization in 1863, its action in regard to children had 
never been called in question. Other States look on Massa- 
chusetts as a model in this respect. 

Hearing this satisfactory review, one naturally expected 
the climax to be something like this : " Massachusetts hav- 
ing led in the matter of caring for children, we now feel 
that the time has come for another step in advance. The 
State has grown to such proportions, and the science of edu- 
cation has advanced with such strides, that it must be ap- 
parent to every candid observer that the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity must now ask to be relieved of the 
mighty task of properly placing in homes and looking after 
the details of the education of more than 2,000 little chil- 
dren. We therefore suggest that the State should put the 
executive care of the minor wards under a separate, well- 
chosen, and responsible board, and leave to the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity only the supervisory duty with refer- 
ence to them that it holds with reference to other State de- 
pendants." 

This would seem the next step rather than the claim that 
the State Board should arrogate to itself the honor of having 
reached the final goal of advance, that there is no further 
ground to traverse, and that a halt in the line of reform may 
now be called. 

The spirit of the age demands constant evolution from 
good to better, and, if possible, from better to best. It is 
not well to try to stem that spirit. . . . 

"The Boston Daily Standard." 

Beacon Hill, April 2, 1895. 
. . . While the State insists that every child of poor par- 
ents, working in the mills or otherwise compelled to assist 
in bread- winning, must have at least thirty weeks' schooling 
in a year, her own wards are compelled to get their schooling 
on this ratio. [For statement regarding schooling see p. 9.] 
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The "Citizen." 

''On Beacon Hill^* March 6. 

[/« regard to schooling of placedout children,'] . . .' It is hard 
to fitly characterize such neglect on the part of the Common- 
wealth to obey her own laws. . . . 



The "Christian Register." 

Editorial^ March 28, 1 895. 

... At the recent hearings before the legislative commit- 
tees in Massachusetts, with reference to the establishment 
of a Children's Bureau whose duties would be practically 
akin to those required by the Children's Proctective Act of 
Ontario, it was clearly seen that the schooling of the children 
who are placed out is not so carefully looked after as it 
would be if the children were under a board who should 
have no other duties to perform. At present there is a good 
deal of " criss-cross work," as one of the counsel expressed 
it. The children are "tossed from one board to another 
like shuttlecocks," and there cannot be the uniformity of 
method and care that would necessarily ensue if they were 
under a special bureau with undivided interests. . . . 



"Lynn Evening Item." 

April 8, 1895. 

" The members [of the State Board of Lunacy and Char- 
ity] are very jealous of their prerogatives, and this Chil- 
dren's Bureau seems to them a blow at their prestige. . . . 
The Committee on Charitable Institutions will establish a 
good precedent if they will give the petitioners what they 
ask for. It is in the interests of a better life for the little 
ones." 



APPENDIX. 

TABULATED STATEMENT OF THE 
PRESENT AND OF THE PRO- 
POSED SYSTEM. 



SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 



A. THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

THE STATE BOARD OF LUNACY AND CHARITY. 

Present members : — 

George W. Johnson, of Brookfield, Chairman. 

Henrietta G. Codman, of Brookline, Vice- Chairman. 

Charles F. Donnelly, of Boston. 

Edward Hitchcock, M.D., of Amherst. 

Anne B. Richardson, of Lowell. 

Laban Pratt, of Boston. 

Charles J. Curran, M.D., of North Adams. 

Leontine Lincoln, of Fall River, 

John L. Hildreth, M,D., of Cambridge. 

Principal Duties of the Board toward Children. 
I. supervisory. 

Toward children requiring reformatory treatment : — 

Visits, inspects, and reports upon the two Reform Schools 
and children placed out on probation in private fam- 
ilies from these two schools, — the Lyman School for 
Boys at Westboro and the State Industrial School for 
Girls at Lancaster, institutions managed by the Trus- 
tees of the Lyman and Industrial Schools. 

Average number of children : — 

In the schools, about 350 

Placed out from the schools, about 550 
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II. EXECUTIVE. 



Toward infants and children not requiring reform- 
atory treatment: — 

1. Custody of certain juvenile offenders. 

2. Custody of " neglected " children. 

3. Care of indigent children, including foundlings. 

4. Visitation of children placed out by the Board. 

Average number of children, about 1,600 

Total average number of children, about 2,500 

About 150 of the 1,600 children in the direct care of the 
Board are infants. The others have hitherto usually been 
placed for a longer or shorter period in th6 State Primary 
School (managed by the Trustees of the State Primary and 
Reform Schools), now abolished. 

Since the publication of its last report the Boards without 
specific authority of the legislature^ has added to its duties the 
management of a small Temporary Home at Arlington^ which 
is used as a partial substitute for the State Primary School. 



III. ATTENDS TRIALS OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN AND JUVE- 
NILE OFFENDERS. AVERAGE NUMBER PER VEAR, 
ABOUT 3,000. 

B. PROPOSED CHANGES. 

I. A Children's Bureau to be created to take the execu- 
tive control of the children not requiring reformatory treat- 
ment and attendance at court. 

II. The State Board of Lunacy and Charity to have 
inspection and supervision of the work of the Bureau. 

There will then be : — 

Children in charge of Trustees of Lyman and Industrial 

Schools 900 

Children in charge of Children's Bureau 1,600 

Total, all under supervision of State Board of Lunacy and 

Charity 2,500 
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C. PRESENT DUTIES OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
LUNACY AND CHARITY. 

The duties of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity are 
so extensive that it is physically impossible for it to give 
its personal attention to the i,6oo children under its care 
without neglect of its other duties. 

Report of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity for 
1894, pp. I, 2: — 

" The powers and duties of the Board include the supervision, visita- 
tion, and inspection of all public and private institutions for the insane, 
the State Almshouse, the State Farm, the three * State schools, the city 
and town almshouses containing insane inmates, and all places where 
State paupers are supported; the care and custody of insane patients 
boarded in families; the supervision of juvenile offenders, including 
attendance at court in the interest of such offenders ; t the care and main- 
tenance of indigent and neglected children boarded in families, and the 
visitation of all minor wards of the State in families ; the licensing of 
boarding-houses for infants, and the prosecution of cases of violation of 
the infant-boarding law; the removal of non-settled paupers to other 
States and countries ; the administration of the laws conoerning the sup- 
port of State paupers by cities and towns ; the prosecution of cases of 
bastardy among non-settled persons; the tabulation of returns from 
Overseers of the Poor of paupers supported by towns; and the care and 
maintenance of alien immigrants falling into distress within a period of 
one year from the time of their landing. Each of the State institutions 
for the insane, as well as the Hospital for Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates, 
is under the immediate control of a Board of Trustees, appointed by the 
Governor and Council. There are also a Board of Trustees of the 
State Almshouse and the State Farm, and a Board of Trustees of 
the three* State schools, each similarly appointed. The State Board, 
however, in addition to its power of transfer of patients from one State 
charitable institution or lunatic hospital to another, has power of dis- 
charge from the State Almshouse, and sole power of discharge from the 
State Farm and the State Primary School;* and also shares with the 
trustees of the hospitals for the insane the power of discharge there- 
from." 

These powers and duties are discharged by means of 
committees. 

♦The State Primary School was abolished July 1, 1895. 
t And of neglected children (Report, p. 38). 
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Duties of the Committee that has Charge of the 
Children. 

The committee having charge of the care of children is 
the Committee on Charities. 

Report of the Board of Lunacy and Charity, p. 4 : — 

The Committee on Charities [shall be] for the purpose of consider- 
ing the reports of the Superintendent of Indoor and Outdoor Poor, and 
of preparing their recommendations to the Board." 

-The duties of the superintendents of the departments of 
Indoor Poor and Outdoor Poor, whose reports this commit- 
tee considers, are as follows : — 

Report of the Board of Lunacy and Charity, pp. 4, 5 : — 

** There shall be a Superintendent of Indoor Poor, to be elected by 
ballot the first Saturday in June in each year, who, subject to the direc- 
tion of the Board, shall execute all the provisions of the laws relating to 
inmates of the State hospitals and asylums for lunatics, the State Alms- 
house, State Farm, State Primary * and Reform Schools, alien passengers, 
proceedings in bastardy, and visitation of juvenile wards of the State ; 
shall make monthly reports ; shall annually, on or before October 1 5, 
furnish a summary of his work for the year ; shall, on or before the tenth 
day of January, April, July, and October, certify. to the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth the several amounts due the State for the support of 
inmates in the several institutions ; and shall perform such other duties 
as may be required of him. There shall be two Deputy Superintendents 
who shall be under the direction of the Superintendent, and who shall 
have charge respectively of the Central Division and the Division of 
Visitation. 

" There shall be a Superintendent of Outdoor Poor, to be elected by 
ballot the first Saturday in June in each year, who, subject to the direc- 
tion of the Board, shall execute all the provisions of the laws relating to 
the sick State poor, those ill with dangerous diseases, those receiving 
temporary relief, and infant wards of the State ; shall make monthly re- 
ports; shall annually, on or before October 15, furnish a summary of his 
work for the year ; and shall perform such other duties as may be re- 
quired of him. There shall be a Deputy Superintendent who shall be 
under the direction of the Superintendent." 

* Abolished July i, 1895. 
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Summary of the Principal Work of these Two De- 
partments REPORTING to THE COMMITTEE THAT HAS 

» Charge of the Children. 

The pages cited are in Report of the Board for 1894. 

Department of Outdoor Poor, 

(i) Cases of non-settled paupers (disbursements adminis- 
tered by State Board) : — 

Persons whose cases were decided (p. 53) 40>9S5 

Paid out (p. 57) $112,082.11 

(2) Boarding-houses for infants (pp. 47-49) : — 

Licenses issued 173 

Infants reported on i»i56 

(3) Children under care of this department (pp. 38, 39), 

about 150 

Department of Indoor Poor, 

(i) Settlement cases decided (p. 34) 11483 

(2) Transfers between State institutions (p. 27) .... 242 

(3) Removals of persons to friends or Overseers of the 

Poor, town of residence, or other States or coun- 
tries (p. 28) 3,364 

(4) Persons discharged from State Farm (pp. 27, 28, and 80) *769 

(5) Persons discharged from State Primary School t (prob- 
ably children) iii 

^ 1) Trials of children attended (p. 94) 3»04S 

7 ) Children subject to visftation of this department, about 550 

(8) Children under care of this department, about . . i>450 
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Summary, 

Total number of persons (excluding care of children) whose 
cases were decided in 1894, by ofl&ciats whose reports 
were considered by Committee on Charities, about . . 50,000 

Meetings held by Committee on Charities in 1894 .... 12 

Children under direct care of departments reporting to 

this committee, average number about 1,600 

These children are the only wards cared for by the State of Massa- 
chusetts without supervision from an independent board, except the 
boarded-out insane, who also are in the care of the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity (average number of the latter, 158). 

♦Apparently. t Abolished July i, 1895. 
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Summary of the Other Work of the Board. 

The mor^ important parts of the work of the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity, not included in the departments of 
Outdoor Pocr and Indoor Poor above summarized, are : — 

Institutiofis Inspected, 

Av. No. Pages of 

No. of Expenditures of inmates State Board's 
Institutions. in 1894. in 1894. Report. 

State 13 $1,505,062.21 6,842.18 li and Iv 

Partly State 3 *90,972.23 715 116-120 

Private 7 not given. 81 121,122 

City Lunatic Hospital . . i not given. 454 119 

City and Town Almshouses, 144 not separable from 5.426.1 125 and xl 

other expenses, (insane inmates) 

Aggregates .... 168 13,518.28 

Boarded-out Insane, 

The boarded-out insane are in the custody of the Board : 
average number, 157.82 (pp. 122-124). 

" The Pauper Abstract:' 
75 pages of statistics. 



D. VISITS MADE IN DOING THE REGULAR WORK 
OF THE BOARD. 

** The visits made by the several departments, in the prosecution of 
the regular work of the Board under the law, aggregate over 20,000 for 
the year" (Report of Board of Lunacy and Charity, p. 7). 

The chief question, briefly, is whether the State 
Board of Lunacy and Charity, and its committees 
and departments, can care for these children, with- 
out any supervision, better than, or not as well as, 
a board of five trustees, giving their whole official 
time to the work, and supervised by the State 
Board. 

* Not includinji; McLean Hospital (not given). 
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A SUMMARY OF THE PRESENT SITUA- 
TION. 

The bill to create a Children's Bureau is brought forward, 
in order that the i,6oo children in charge of the State who 
are placed, with or without payment of board, in private 
families shall have the same care and attention which our 
Massachusetts system of dealing with the poor secures to 
all the other wards of the State.* 

The Massachusetts system is that there shall be : — 

First, A board of control, having immediate charge of 
each group of the State wards, whose sole official 
duty shall be to see that they are properly taken 
care of ; 

Second, A judicial board, whose duty it is to inspect 
and criticise the work of each of the boards of 
control. 

Those who oppose the bill are advocates of an anomalous 
system, under which the care of the children is nobody^s 
special business, but is left to the supervisory board, among 
their long list of other duties, and is without the benefit of 
any independent inspection or criticism whatever. 

All experience shows that inspection ami criticism are 
beneficial in charity administration. The work done is not 
much known and understood by the public. Those engaged 
in it do not, therefore, feel the direct pressure of public 
opinion, but are entirely without the stimulus and encourage- 
ment of having their work known and understood by any- 
body, unless special provision is made for that purpose. 
The opinion of experts is very nearly unanimous that the 
Massachusetts system of having one board to control the 
work and another board to inspect and criticise is a good 
one, and no argument has been seriously brought forward 

* Except the 150 boarded-out insane, who are also, like the children, under the care 
of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity without supervision. 
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by the opponents of this bill to show that the system is not 
a good one. If any such argument exists, it implies that 
our whole system of managing our State institutions is 
wrong. If a special board of control is not the best sort of 
executive board, the nine boards of trustees of our State 
institutions should be abolished. If inspection by a judicial 
board is not wise, the State Board of Lunacy and Charity 
ought to be deprived of those characteristic functions for 
the exercise of which its official predecessor, the Board of 
State Charities, was created. 

Nor can it be shown that the Massachusetts system would 
not be as beneficial to the children now in charge of the 
Board of Lunacy and Charity as to the other wards of 
the State. Whatever distinction there is goes to show that 
care and supervision are more important and more necessary 
in their case than in any other. With children there is a 
chance of permanent cure, whereas with adult paupers a 
majority of cases have to be regarded as chronic. The 
problem with the former is one of the building up of moral 
character, whereas with the others it is much more a ques- 
tion of mere physical support. Moreover, the management 
of an institution can be largely reduced to routine ; but the 
problem of each child placed out in a family is special and 
peculiar. 

Again, these i,6oo children are boarded and placed in 
families, usually not their own, throughout Massachusetts 
and in several other States. There is no question but what 
this system of boarding and placing out is a good one, but 
it is equally certain that it is one requiring the very closest 
and most careful attention. The paid visitor alone stands 
between the child and the chance of being cruelly treated 
or neglected. Cases of cruelty and neglect may occur under 
the very best management. All that can be done is to pro- 
vide the best possible system for watching and following up 
the work of the paid visitor, in order that such cases may be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Under the present system it was conclusively shown at 
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the hearings that many of the children were not getting even 
the legal amount of schooling; and^ what is infinitely more 
important^ it was shown that neither the Board of Lunacy and 
Charity nor their superintendent^ having, among his many and 
difficult duties, the charge of these children, knew whether 
they were getting proper schooling or not. The insufficient 
schooling was justified upon the ground that, taking the 
whole number of children investigated, the average amount 
of schooling was sufficient, implying that, if one child is 
left without any education, that evil is remedied by supply- 
ing more than the necessary education to another child. 
The argument does not really express the settled policy of 
the Board, but was used simply as an excuse for a state of 
things of which they had been entirely ignorant. 

It is not likely that this ignorance is confined to the matter of 
schoolings — an important matter and easily investigated. There 
may be no cases of cruelty, insufficient feeding, or worse ; 
but the important and incontestable fact is that the Board 
does not know and cannot give the necessary time to find 
out whether there are or not. No evidence has been 
brought forward that any member of the Board knows any of 
the children by sight, or that the superintendent, to whom 
this work is delegated, has any considerable personal ac- 
quaintance with them, or that they are ever visited by any 
human being to see how the paid visitor is doing his work. 

On the contrary, Mr. Wrightington testifies that the visitor 
reports to the deputy superintendent and that the deputy 
superintendent reports to Mr. Wrightington (if there is " any 
matter that calls for my attention "), and that Mr. Wrighting- 
ton " reports to the Board [or rather to the charity committee] 
from time to time his advice as to what disposition shall be 
made of them [the i,6oo children]." The charity committee, 
having heard and digested this advice, together with reports 
affecting annually, the lives of over 50,000 other persons, 
then reports to the Board, and the Board decides what shall 
be done with the child. " The Board supposes that he [Mr. 
Wrightington] knows sufficient in regard to all of them [the 
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i,6oo children] to be able to intelligently decide what shall 
be done with and for them." 

This is not a criticism of the members of the Board of 
Lunacy and Charity as individuals. It is, indeed, exactly 
the opposite, the whole contention being that no human 
beings in their position could do this work properly without 
neglecting all their other duties. It is as much a physical 
impossibility for the State Board to properly attend to the 
executive work of this department as it is a moral impossi- 
bility for it to impartially supervise its own work when done. 

The question is not of a perfect system, but of the best 
practicable system. The sole question to be considered is 
whether fewer evils will occur, and more positive good will 
be done, under the proposed law, — by which the direct 
control of the visiting of these children will be placed in 
the hands of five experts, the best that can be found in the 
State, selected for their interest and experience in this 
particular subject, working under the inspection and criti- 
cism of a board chosen for their knowledge of the general 
subject of charity, and for their ability as a judicial board, — 
or whether the work will be better done under the present 
system, which leaves the direct care of the children to the 
judicial or supervisory board, and provides for no inspection 
or criticism whatever. 

In brief, it is a question of executive work by an 
executive board and supervisory work by a super- 
visory board versus executive work by a supervi- 
sory board and no supervision at all. 

Joseph Lee. 
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